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responsibility and shaping of the state. Increasingly she is to be found 
today in the universities, in the occupational field, in the courts of 
law, and in the political arena. Let us pray that in so sharing the 
world-responsibilities of man, she will bring to bear upon these 
great problems the kind of mind that takes from the past only that 
which will strengthen the present and thereby create a world safe 
and beautiful to which to welcome the generations that are to come. 
This kind of mind which is the greatest gift of the All-wise is well 
called the creative mind. It is the young mind, the mind that radiates 
the golden glory of the west, the mind that I am confident you will 
bring to your great task, and if you do, I predict that a world change 
not less great can and will be brought about. That it is this mind 
that you will bring to the great work that lies before you is evidenced, 
I dare to hope, by the vision that led you to answer the call of your 
country through this service and that caused you to pursue this course 
to a successful end. Hold high through life the little lamp you have 
so nobly earned. It will burn brightly through the knowledge which 
has been poured so abundantly into it by those who have directed your 
instruction and experience. "As one lamp lights another nor grows 
less," so shall you light a million lamps upon a thousand hills whose 
penetrating rays shall guide and guard the stumbling, halting steps 
of our civilization on its long pilgrimage toward the ideal. 



DOES A PRIVATE DUTY NURSE DO PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING? 

By Ruth Birchard, R.N. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

FIRST PAPER 

[In this and several succeeding papers, which will appear at intervals, a 
record is given of a few cases of a private duty nurse who did definite public 
health work on forty per cent of her cases. These covered a period of ten years, 
before the days of twelve-hour duty.] 

In almost every case there was some conversation on right living 
as a means toward health and happiness. In thirty-five per cent of 
the cases, some very definite public health work was done, such as 
teaching on hygiene of the home ; dietetics ; instruction which led to 
the cleaning of unsanitary cellars and outhouses. Two outdoor privies 
were disinfected, reported to the Board of Health and to owners of 
rented property so that they were removed. Scabies and pediculosis 
were discovered in a home of neurasthenics of years' standing and 
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were so much improved that the patients, as well as their family and 
relatives, were relieved, the family being gradually taught the proper 
environment for a patient. Mothers were taught the care of infants 
and children and the regulation of their own living, so that their milk 
would be wholesome for their babies. Talks were held with mothers 
about the advantages gained and the pleasures afforded by a study 
of child nature ; the necessity of satisfying, in the right way and the 
right time, the inborn tendency of little children to be curious as to 
where they came from, and as to their own development. Efforts 
were made to interest mothers in the proper training of the spoiled 
child, so as to avoid the nervousness, poor health, and unhappiness 
that are a sure result. Convalescing children were entertained by 
instructive play so that, though they did not use their school books, 
they were not behind their classes when they returned to school. The 
family of a tuberculous patient was taught methods of prevention 
and proper living necessary to preserve health; one tuberculous 
patient was persuaded to go to a sanitarium for treatment with the 
expectation of becoming a nurse when sufficiently recovered. 

It is hardly necessary to say to a nurse of experience that this 
nurse did not choose her patients ; that she gave her whole self to her 
work; that she did everything that came to hand, and that her idea 
must have been that it is our aim to give skilled nursing care to all 
the sick. Registrars, doctors, and families soon learn to choose such 
a nurse for all the most difficult or disagreeable cases ; she is kept busy, 
and the long twenty-four hour days take a heavy toll of all the ener- 
gies of mind and body. 

As this work was done before the public health campaign, no 
doubt some of the people thought they were paying the nurse for the 
care of the patient and things pertaining to that care, and not for 
unasked-for teaching and cleaning up, but generally they appreciated 
that she had done more than was expected. 

FIRST CASE 

The patient, Harold Brown, a valvular heart case with angina 
pectoris, lived in his father's house, about three miles from a small 
city. He was very ill and the doctor feared he could not live more 
than two or three days. A nurse was called because of complaint 
made by the druggist of the frequency with which a prescription 
was sent to be filled, which contained morphine. With nursing care, 
the patient improved so much that the doctor said he might recover 
sufficiently to get around again, but at the end of three and one-half 
weeks, an attack of angina pectoris brought a sudden termination of 
life. Miss D., the nurse, kept him free from the distressing pain he 
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had suffered, though in the three and one-half weeks, the total amount 
of morphine she gave him equalled only the amount that he himself 
had taken during the last twenty-four hours before she took charge. 

Miss D. got very little sleep while on this case. She found that 
in her absence, medicine not ordered had been given to her patient 
and that the stepmother took medicine that was prescribed for the 
patient. Carefully and unobtrusively, Miss D. observed that there 
were ten small bottles in various places in the house containing a 
small amount of the prescribed solution, and with caution she ob- 
tained possession of them all ; she also took note of the whisky bottle 
in the dining room cupboard, though it was forbidden the patient. 

One day Miss D. went to the city during her two hours off duty, 
leaving a telephone number in case she were needed. She was called 
back bcause the patient had a bad spell. Reaching the bedside and 
placing her fingers on his pulse, she turned to the mother and said, 
"Mr. Brown has had some medicine; what did you give him?" Mrs. 
Brown replied, "Nothing but a little water." After the patient was 
better and when Mrs. Brown had left the room with a curious little 
smile on her face, Mr. Brown said, "Mother gave me a spoonful of 
whiskey while you were gone; I know you know it, so I might just 
as well confess." Miss D. said, "You did not measure it out with a 
small spoon either, when you were about it." Mr. Brown laughed 
slightly and said, "No, I took it out of the bottle, but I'd like to know 
how you knew." "Well, I know your condition, and the effect of 
everything I have given you, on your circulation, so of course, if you 
take something different I know that ; then, too, if you poured whiskey 
out in this room half an hour ago I would still smell it." Mr. Brown 
replied, "Well, I guess I'll have to give in." Miss D. added : "But you 
are feeling very much better than before I came here; why, this 
morning you reached over to your waistcoat and combed your hair 
with your pocket comb ; that's always a sure sign that a man is getting 
better. Some of these days you'll be rowing across the river, building 
a fire and frying a chicken, but that bottle will never help you to it." 

There was another reason why Miss D. did not sleep while on 
that case. She tried lying on the lounge the first night, near the 
patient's door; she tried a bed the next day, during her time off; 
the following day she tried the hammock, but unfortunately she took 
a pillow with her, and so carried the visitors to the hammock. Then 
she decided that the most comfortable place was a wooden double seat. 
It was too short, of course, and the arms at the end were in the way, 
but by putting a chair in front at the end, a place was made for her 
feet, and when one shoulder and hip got too tired of the hard bench 
she got up, placed the chair at the other end of the bench, and reversed 
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her position. She found two cushions that seemed to be free 
from bugs and made use of those. Before she left the case, Miss D. 
found a way of telling the family how the beds might be cleaned with 
gasoline, and the twenty-two-year-old daughter went to work with it. 

It is quite usual for people to talk over their family affairs with 
a nurse ; in this case the problem was the youngest son, John, fourteen 
years old, incorrigible, addicted to tobacco, knowing the taste of in- 
toxicating beverages, and out with a gang of like boys till all hours 
of the night, getting up the next morning at eleven o'clock for his 
breakfast. It seemed as if no civil words passed between him and 
the rest of the family. He was the son of the stepmother, half-brother 
to the patient, and his mother had no control whatever, over him. 
One day the patient talked with Miss D. about John, saying that no 
one could do anything with him. Miss D. took the boy's part and said 
that something interesting should be provided for him to do, that no 
one seemed to understand him, and that he was at an age when a boy 
does not understand himself and is, perhaps, as much surprised as 
anyone at the things he does. He was developing rapidly, new 
thoughts, feelings, instincts and impulses were welling up within him, 
new ideas of independence, thinking of himself as a man. Emotional 
disturbance and lack of stability and concentration were discouraging 
because they were misunderstood. "Get the boy interested in the 
things a boy ought to do ; keep him so busy that he won't have time 
for those wrong things. Boys are not bad if they get the right things 
to do." Mr. Brown said he would like to see her get that boy inter- 
ested in anything except the gang. Miss D. replied, "All right, it may 
be that you will have that pleasure." 

Taking advantage of the boy's susceptibility to indirect sugges- 
tion, Miss D. treated him as she would an ideal boy and talked about 
the interests of the Boy Scouts, though he was not one. On a bright 
evening she called his attention to the constellations that the Boy 
Scouts learn, and the interesting stories about them. Together they 
picked out Polaris, the Big and Little Dipper, Cassiopeia, Bootes with 
his hunting dogs on the trail of the Great Bear, the Northern Crown, 
and Hercules with his foot on the Dragon's head. Another day she 
interested him in tying different knots; it was amusing to see him 
work at the bolan knot. When he seemed discouraged with it, Miss 
D. tied it with her ey . ohut, and he worked at it again, and this time 
succeeded. She told him that it was the easiest knot to forget how 
to tie, and the next day he found that to be true. 

One day, Mrs. Brown and her daughter went away, leaving no 
one at home to get the noon lunch and dinner. John stayed around 
all day, and with the nurse's suggestions and a little help, prepared 
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the lunch, washed the dishes, and tidied the house a little better than 
was usual. During the afternoon Miss D. took a few minutes' nap in 
the hammock, but was awakened by John, who tickled her face with 
a feather. As a punishment she jokingly assigned him the cleaning 
of the spring-water barrel, which had caused her some concern. A 
pipe, carrying water from a spring on the hillside above, entered the 
barrel near the top, and another pipe, a little lower, carried the water 
to the next neighbor's barrel. The barrel was green and slimy, and 
suggestion to Mr. and Mrs. Brown had not produced any results. 
Miss D. helped John until he got the right idea as to how clean it 
should be, and he finished the work, doing it well. 

In the evening the family were very much surprised as they 
gradually learned how John had spent the day. He went to bed early 
without going out with the gang. When Miss D. went to the city 
again she brought with her several books that the librarian had picked 
out especially for the boy, and suggested that he bring some of the 
boys with him to read them. She also explained to him how a librarian 
can find exactly the kind of books that a boy likes to read. He thus 
received a start in the right direction. 

The father and older brothers were inveterate smokers. As a 
result of talks to John about using tobacco, the father asked about 
cutting off his own tobacco. Miss D. advised him to do so very 
gradually, because his system was accustomed to it. He actually did 
cut it down to three pipefuls a day. 



THE POWER OF COOPERATION IN SECURING 
LEGISLATION 

By Mary A. Meyers, R.N. 
President, Indiana State Nurses' Association 

[Indiana nurses have for years struggled to give the people of the state 
good nursing despite the handicap of a weak law. Their spirit is admirably 
shown in the following account of the splendid cooperation that resulted in the 
passage of a nurse practice act that will assure protection to the nurse-employing 
public of Indiana. — Ed.] 

A story of whole-hearted cooperation on the part of all the com- 
ponent parts of the nursing profession throughout the state was 
written during the 1921 session of the General Assembly of Indiana 
and this cooperation eventually made possible — against most deter- 
mined opposition — the enactment of a law in the Hoosier State that 
puts the nursing profession on a plane that has been hoped for by 
friends of the profession for many years. 



